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GOSSIP  FROM  WASHINGTON.* 


(To  John  G.  Whittier.) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  3,  1874. 

Deariy  Beloved:  Mr.  Gillette  was 
here  yesterday  and  engaged  me  to  lure 
you  to  Hartford,  but  I  said  I  would  not 
I  had  lured  you  to  Hamilton,  and  the 
result  was  that  you  were  always  run¬ 
ning  in  upon  me  at  odd  hours,  break¬ 
ing  up  my  time,  consuming  all  the  eggs 
intended  for  breakfast.  Interfering  with 
luy  visitors,  and  being  generally  dis¬ 
agreeable.  He  put  on  a  long  face,  and 
said  that  being  the  case  he  should  not 
press  the  invitation,  as  their  patience 
was  not  like  mine,  inexhaustible.  Now 
if  you  refer  to  him  you  will  find  this  a 
verbatim  report  of  the  conversation- 
nothing  extenuate  nor  set  down  in  mal¬ 
ice.  ...  I  have  your  last  living  picture 
transferred  from  Hamilton,  and  stand¬ 
ing  before  me  on  my  mantle-piece— a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  Joy  forever.  You 
know,  you  know  yon  are  handsome; 
that  is  what  spoils  you  and  makes  you 
take  on  airs  and  stay  at  home  all  the 
time,  because  no  one  else’s  house  is 
good  enough  for  you.  .  .  .  The  W’om- 
an’s  Congress  has  been  in  session  here, 
and  some  of  them  called.  Mrs.  Burr 
of  Hartford,  rather  horrid;  Lillie  Deve- 
reaux  Blake,  rather  horrid,  too,  de¬ 
scended  perpendicularly  from  Jonathan 
Edwards— think  of  that.  Master 

*aail  Hamilton’s  Life  In  Letters.  Edited 
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Brooke.  Miss  Phoebe  Cozzens,  quite 
bright  and  handsome,  and  dressed  like 
other  folks,  which  is  an  excellent  thing 
in  women,  has  graduated  at  law  school, 
but  does  not  practise  much,  because 
she  likes  lecturing  better,  and  does  not 
like  to  come  in  contact  with  the  court 
circles.  John  Whittier,  don’t  you  see 
how  that  upsets  the  dish  completely? 
The  Boston  Jews  have  no  dealings,  I 
believe,  with  the  New  York  Samari¬ 
tans.  Gen.  Pope  is  here  with  his  wife, 
a  great  little  girl,  fresh  and  handsome 
and  attractive;  and  Mr.  Rothery,  the 
English  fisb-erman,  tall  and  gushing 
and  full  of  talk  and  love  of  talk,  very 
nice;  and  his  little  Scotch  wife,  gentle 
and  bright  and  charming— and,  O  my 
dear,  Washington  is  just  full  of  stacks 
of  people,  any  one  of  whom  would 
drive  Amesbury  and  Hamilton  wild! 
There  is  no  place  like  it,  and  nobody 
like  you,  only  yours  always, 

M.  A.  D. 

1 

March  13,  1874. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  funeral 
of  Charles  Sumner  at  the  Senate 
Chamber.  The  body  was  lying  in  the 
rotunda.  There  was  a  procession  or 
file  three  or  four  deep  extending  from 
tlie  coffin  around  the  outer  circle  to  the 
door,  waiting  to  take  a  farewell  look. 
As  we  were  with  a  Senator  we  were 
allowed  to  cross  directly  to  the  coffin 
without  waiting.  It  was  loaded  with 
flowers.  The  face  was  far  more  natu- 
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ral  than  I  feared  to  find  it  We  went 
immediat^y  into  the  Senate  Gallery, 
where  I  had  a  front  seat  by  Mrs.  Sen¬ 
ator  Kelly  of  Oregon  and  a  perfect 
view  of  all  the  proceedings.  What  met 
the  eye  was  very  impressive— what  met 
the  ear  was  less  so.  Nothing  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  so  forceful  to  me  as  the  sub¬ 
dued  manner  in  which  the  unanimous 
Ay  I  was  pronounced  by  the  Senators 
when  the  few  motions  of  adjournment 
were  put.  The  Senators  and  M.C.’s 
were  all  in  badges  of  mourning.  The 
Speaker  and  the  escort  wore  broad 
white  silk  scarfs  across  the  shoulder 
and  breast,  falling  behind.  When  the 
President  pro  tern  announced  “  the 
House  of  Representatives,”  alt  the  Sen¬ 
ators  arose.  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  clerk, 
Mr.  McPherson,  headed  the  procession. 
Mr.  Blaine’s  look  and  bearing  were 
very  fine.  He  is  always  dignified  upon 
occasion,  being  naturally  so.  He  mount¬ 
ed  to  the  side  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  filed  in,  then  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  Associate  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  announced 
and  walked  in  with  their  fioating  heavy 
silk  gowns,  then  “the  President  and 
the  Cabinet.”  The  poor  President 
never  can  have  any  dignity  to  show; 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is  a  poor 
figure-head,  and  he  shufiied  in  head 
down,  and  took  his  seat,  and  then,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  ministers  and  the  pall¬ 
bearers,  Charles  Sumner  came  into  the 
Senate  Chamber  for  the  last  time.  As 
I  looked  down  from  the  gallery  I  could 
see  the  lower  part  of  his  face  and  his 
folded  hands.  The  greatness  was  in 
the  man  and  nothing  could  minish 
aught  thereof,  but  Dr.  S.’s  minute  fig¬ 
ure  and  voice  and  soul  did  what  they 
could,  I  suppose,  and  Sumner  lay  there 
undisturbed  and  grand.  When  “the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  consigns 
the  body  of  Charles  Sumner  to  the  Ser¬ 
geant  at  Arms,  etc.,”  Carpenter’s  words 
were  good,  though  his  manner  was  not 
weighty.  I  could  not  help  thinking 


how  Sumner’s  own  voice  would  have 
spoken  like  the  voice  of  an  archangel. 
Then  they  filed  out  as  they  had  filed  in, 
except  the  President,  who  slipped 
through  a  side  door  followed  by  the 
Cabinet.  I  suppose  you  beard  that  a 
great  man  bad  fallen  in  Israel  almost 
as  soon  as  we  did.  A  servant  came  up 
and  told  us  that  Mr.  Sumner  had  been 
sick  all  night  and  was  thought  to  be 
dying.  From  time  to  time  reports  of 
his  death  came,  but  they  proved  to  be 
false  till  the  last  one  at  about  three  P. 
M.  In  the  forenoon  he  lay  with  his 
eyes  closed,  the  muscles  of  his  face 
much  contracted  as  if  he  suffered, 
breathing  hardly  and  every  now  and 
then  clutching  his  breast  over  his 
heart.  They  sent  for  Carl  Schurz  quite 
early  in  the  morning.  He  went  over, 
stayed  awhile,  then  came  back  and  told 
his  wife  it  seemed  so  sad  to  have  no 
woman  there,  he  wished  she  would  go 
over,  and  she  went  back  with  him  di¬ 
rectly.  They  found  the  parlor  below 
full  of  black  women  crying,  the  only 
white  person  being  Dr.  Mary  Walker, 
walking  around  in  her  infernal  old 
trousers.  Before  Mrs.  Schurz’s  arrival 
so  many  gentlemen  had  come  down 
from  the  Capitol  that  it  was  not 
thought  best  for  her  to  enter  the  room 
and  she  went  home  again.  Mr.  Hoop¬ 
er  and  Judge  Hoar  were  in  close  at¬ 
tendance.  Crowds,  many  of  them  col¬ 
ored  people,  surrounded  the  house  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  One  of  the  most  touching 
sights  to-day  was  the  long  procession 
of  colored  men,  shabby,  but  all  decent, 
five  deep,  following  immediately  after 
the  hearse  to  the  station,  of  their  own 
free  will  and  gratitude.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  that  almost  his  last  words,  of¬ 
ten  repented,  were  “I  am  so  tired,  I 
want  rest,”  Mr.  Hoar  said  his  broth¬ 
er,  looking  over  his  papers  after  death, 
found  one  of  his  earliest  papers,  a  col¬ 
lege  oration  for  aught  I  know,  which 
said  how  should  a  man  have  rest  or 
why  should  a  man  ask  rest  except  in 
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the  grave.  Sumner  was  in  the  Senate 
only  the  day  before  he  died— remaining 
long  enough  to  be  present  at  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  vote  rescinding  his  cen¬ 
sure.  Won’t  Whittier  be  glad?  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  him  that 
the  censure  was  taken  back. 

January  27,  1876. 

I  will  tell  you  one  thing  the  President 
said.  He  had  Gen.  Sherman’s  book, 
read  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had 
to  lay  it  aside  then  till  he  got  to  Long 
Branch.  Meanwhile  the  critics  got 
hold  of  it  and  belabored  it.  He  was 
angry  with  Sherman,  for  he  loves  him 
better  than  any  one  in  the  world  per¬ 
haps,  sat  down  at  length  to  read  it 
with  pen  and  paper  before  him,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  note  of  every  inac¬ 
curacy,  and  have  it  out  with  Sherman. 
Result,  he  did  not  make  a  note!  The 
narrative  and  statements  were  unex¬ 
ceptionable.  Miss  - ,  the  Rev.’s 

daughter,  is  to  dine  with  us  next  Mon¬ 
day.  I  have  only  had  a  glimpse  of  her, 
and  she  seemed  a  little  prunes-and- 
prisms  sort  of  woman,  Bostony  to  the 
death.  I  believe  she  is  very  learned, 
but  so  is  our  blonde,  who  is  neither 
prunes  nor  prisms. 

May  8,  1870. 

Mrs.  Fish  has  been  to  Mrs.  Grant’s 
to  help  her  receive  Dom  Pedro.  He 
had  requested  the  President  to  receive 
him  in  morning  dress,  as  he  wished  to 
wear  one  himself,  which  I  think  was 
an  impertinence,  as  it  was  for  the 
President  to  say  how  he  should  dress. 
The  Emperor  wore  the  clothes  he  left 
Brazil  in,  and  he  must  have  worn  his 
necktie  from  California— clumsy  and 
awry,  with  a  good  deal  of  his  shirt  ex¬ 
posed.  Mr.  Fish  was  both  amused  and 
indignant  at  Dom  P.’s  reception  of 
himself.  The  minister,  Borges,  had 
accepted  the  program,  and  the  Emper¬ 
or  should  have  felt  himself  bound  to  it. 
Even  Mr.  Fish’s  short  speech  he  kept 


interrupting  him.  His  man  said  he 
spoke  English,  but  people  did  not  us¬ 
ually  understand  him.  Mr.  Fish  was 
very  cool  w’hen  Borges  said  Dom  Pe¬ 
dro  would  visit  the  President  on  the 
8th  of  May.  Mr.  Fish  said  doubtless 
the  President  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
if  he  were  at  home.  How  would  he 
come,  as  Emperor  or  private  citizen? 
As  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Brazil. 
Mr.  Fish  said  the  President  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  making  an  appointment 
with  private  citizens,  and  at  last 
Borges  had  to  ask  especially  for  a 
reception,  when,  of  course,  it  was 
granted. 

March  8,  1878. 

I  suppose  you  think  that  if  you  had 
put  j'our  note  in  the  Boston  papers,  in¬ 
justice  would  come  to  a  perpetual  end. 
Don’t  flatter  yourself.  One  of  the 
strongest  presumptions  of  a  future  life 
is  the  perpetuation  of  injustice  in  this. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  prove 
that  its  Maker  is  a  just  if  an  Omnipo¬ 
tent  God.  I  have  no  doubt  He  is,  but 
it  needs  another  life  to  demonstrate  it. 
My  utmost  stretch  of  faith  is  to  post¬ 
pone  judgment  .  .  .  The  newspapers 
are  great  misleaders  of  public  opinion. 
They  are  somewhat  accurate,  but  you 
need  a  revelation  from  Heaven  to  know 
when.  I  went  to  see  Lotta  in  “Musette”^ 
Saturday.  She  is  the  most  amusing 
little  thing  that  ever  was,  acts  the  lit¬ 
tle  fourteen-year  old  romp  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  gingham  sunbonnet  and  real 
old-fashioned  tyer.  They  say  she  is  as 
nice  a  lady  as  there  is  in  the  country.. 
Saturday  P.M.  we  had  to  dinner  the- 
Chief  Justice,  Senator  Edmunds,  with 
whom  I  went  out,  Whitelaw  Reid  of 
the  “N.  Y.  Tribune,”  Gen.  Sherman. 
Sec.  of  War  McCreary,  Mr.  Phelps,  Dr. 
Loring,  Mr.  R.  and  Senator  Alison.  I 
had  talked  a  good  deal  with  Mr.  Robe¬ 
son  about  my  barn,  and  he  had  drawn 
me  a  plan  of  his  own  at  Long  Branch, 
and  spoke  of  it  again  at  table,  and  Sen. 
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Edmunds  drew  another  plan  on  his  distinguished  building  committee  than 
dinner-card,  and  Dr.  Loring  put  in  his  mine,  and  I  told  them  it  was  all  to 
word,  and  finally  Gen.  Sherman  said  come  within  $500.  They  all  planned 
his  advice  was  not  to  build  any  barn  at  for  no  barn-cellar.  Sen.  Edmunds  said 
all.  I  told  them  I  was  certain  of  one  to  hare  a  little  pit  outside, 
thing,  that  no  barn  could  have  a  more 
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They  were  both  silent  for  a  time.  At 
last  John  broke  the  spell.  “And  when 
is  all  this  to  be  finished?  It  cannot  go 
on  forever— when  will  you  say  of  your¬ 
self,  I  am  really  his?  ” 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  In 
his  face  with  the  clear,  steady  light  in 
hers  that  seemed  to  him  always  like 
inspiration.  “You  recall  me  to  earth 
again,”  she  said,  taking  his  hand  with 
gentle  firmness.  “There!  now  drive 
with  both  hands.”  He  obeyed.  “I  have 
a  bright  idea,”  she  said  after  another 
moment’s  silence.  “To  be  sure  of  the 
right  from  some  other  source  than  your 
— Love  is  blind,  you  know,  and  you 
may  be  blinded— I  know  you  are, 
from  some  things  you  have  said  in  the 
last  few  minutes.  No.  I  say  you  must 
drive  with  both  hands.” 

“And  I  say,  I  need  but  one.  Go  on 
with  your  bright  idea.” 

“Please,  John.  I  will  not  let  you  blind 
me  also.  There,  hold  the  lines,  so — and 
here  is  the  whip,  hold  it  too.  Now  lis¬ 
ten.  I  am  going  to  sing  for  your  beau¬ 
tiful  old  friend  to-morrow.  I  feel  that 
those  whose  eyes  are  closed  to  the 
world  around  them  have  clearer  spirit¬ 
ual  insight  than  we  have,  and  that  is 
what  we  need  now,  you  and  I.  I  could 
talk  with  grandfather,  or  my  own 
sweet  mother,  but  they  are  both  too 

*When  the  Oates  Lift  Up  their  Heads:  A 
Story  of  the  Seventies.  By  Payne  Ersklne. 
Copyright,  1901.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price 
51.S0. 


nearly  interested  through  their  love  for 
me,  and  the  pride  I  told  you  of.  Mrs. 
Wells  will  be  able  to  be  just,  and  if 
anything  will  be  Infiuenced  the  other 
way,  through  the  old-time  prejudices, 
you  know— but  I  think  she  is  so  near 
heaven  that  even  these  may  have 
slipped  from  her.” 

“What  if  she  decides  against  me?” 

“We  will  wait.” 

“But  if  she  says  forever?  That 
would  be  an  earthly  power  coming  be¬ 
tween  us.  No,  I  cannot  consent  to 
that” 

“Are  you  sure  It  would  be  of  this 
world?” 

“You  may  do  it,  if  you  will  sing  to 
her  first” 

“I  may  not  be  able  to  sing  for  her 
afterwards.” 

“Very  well,  then  I  am  safe.  Only 
then  she  may  say  I  am  not  good 
enough  for  an  angel.” 

“John,  don’t  be  absurd.” 

“If  she  decides  for  me,  then  what 
will  you  do?  Will  you  consider  It  then 
as  a  voice  from  heaven?” 

She  did  not  reply  Immeuiately,  and 
he  felt  her  agitation.  “See,”  he  said, 
“how  nicely  I  can  manage  the  little 
horse  with  one  hand.  Now  what  will 
you  do?” 

“What  if- 1  should  not  be  able  to  put 
this  matter  to  her  In  such  a  way  as 
not  to  influence  her?”  she  said  in  an 
anxious  voice. 

“Portia,”  he  said  softly,  “you  are 
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baraly  of  the  earth  yourself,  my  beau¬ 
tiful.  I  only  fear  your  abnormal  con¬ 
science  will  not  let  you  be  fair  to  my 
cause.  Let  me  put  It  to  her.” 

“You  know  you  could  not  do  it, 
John.”  She  freed  herself  from  his 
touch  as  before.  “You  must  not  hold 
me  like  this,  no.  But  I  promise  you,  if 
I  can  lay  our  case  before  her  in  a  plain 
enough  way,  bare  of  all  my  heart 
might  plead  for  you  or  for  me,  that 
1  will  take  her  answer  as  a  voice 
from  heaven.  What  are  you  doing, 
John?” 

“Turning  round.” 

“I  know,  but  aren’t  you  going  to  take 
me  home?” 

“Not  now.  I  am  going  to  take  you 
to  her.” 

“But  they  will  be  at  lunch.” 

“That  is  nothing.  What  is  eating?  I 
heard  you  say  at  the  hotel  you  were 
not  needed  at  home  at  this  hour— go 
with  me.  I  can  make  it  all  right  with 
Katherine,  and  her  mother  will  think 
nothing  of  It.  How  can  I  eat  or  sleep 
or  rest,  if  you  are  going  to  abide  by 
this,  until  I  know?  No,  I  am  only  ar¬ 
ranging  the  cover;  see,  I  am  obedient. 
But  if  I  may  not  touch  you,  nor  even 
speak  what  my  heart  prompts  to  you, 
I  will  look  at  you  and  think  what 
thoughts  I  please.” 

So  once  more  her  lover  had  his  way, 
and  led  her  up  to  the  blind  woman’sdoor 
just  as  they  were  about  to  sit  down  to 
the  lunch  table.  “Will  you  let  two 
starving  fellow-mortals  eat  with  you?” 
he  called  cheerily.  “I  brought  Miss 
Van  Ostade  here  against  her  will,  or 
rather  at  my  own  will,  to— to— sing  for 
your  mother.” 

Miss  Katherine  was  delighted,  “It  is 
really  like  the  old  days  ah  here  again, 
John,”  she  said,  “when  people  just  hap¬ 
pened  in  at  any  time  and  we  always 
had  company  at  meals.  Ma,  here  is 
Miss  Van  Ostade.  John  brought  her 
to  sing  for  you  after  lunch.” 

“A  case  of  little  Tommy  Tucker— only 


1  get  my  supper  first  and  sing  after¬ 
wards,”  said  Portia. 

“And  you  are  just  in  time,  my  dear,” 
said  the  blind  woman,  warmly.  There 
was  a  little  tremor  in  Portia’s  hands 
when  she  clasped  them  in  both  her 
own,  and  when  she  took  John’s  arm 
as  he  led  her  out  to  the  table,  (she  al¬ 
ways  looked  for  him  to  lead  her  out 
to  meals  when  he  was  with  them),  she 
noticed  the  same  tremor  there. 

“Why  does  your  arm  tremble?”  she 
said,  so  quietly  that  obly  he  beard  her. 

“Does  it?  I  am  a  little  tired,  per¬ 
haps.  I  have  been  driving,  you  know.” 

“Does  driving  make  you  tired,  a 
great,  strong  fellow  like  you?”  She 
placed  her  other  hand  on  his,  and  knew 
in  an  instant  that  the  tremor  came 
from  the  heart,  and  that  she  was  tread¬ 
ing  on  forbidden  ground.  She  turned 
her  sightless  eyes  toward  him  as 
though  she  could  read  the  lines  of  his 
face,  and  was  silent;  but  for  him,  he 
was  even  more  tender  of  her  than 
usual,  as  he  gently  placed  her  in  her 
chair,  and  lifted  it  with  his  strong 
arms  to  the  table. 

After  lunch  Portia  sang,  while  the 
old  lady,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
closed  her  eyes  and  listened.  She  sang 
all  the  songs  she  could  remember,  both 
grave  and  gay,  and  John,  seated  in  the 
doorway  with  his  bands  clasped  about 
his  knees,  listened  also.  Miss  Kathe¬ 
rine  was  busied  with  her  household 
cares.  “Ma”  was  happy,  and  she  was 
content. 

“I  have  sung  all  the  songs  I  know 
without  my  music,”  said  Portia  at  last 

“Ah.  don’t  stop  yet.  Sing  them  over 
again,”  said  the  blind  woman. 

“I  will  sing  some  of  these,”  said  Por¬ 
tia,  selecting  from  the  music  lying  on 
the  piano  some  of  the  songs  that  bad 
stirred  the  hearts  of  the  boys  in  gray 
to  deeds  of  heroic  courage  and  even 
desperation.  She  began  one. 

“Don’t  sing  that.”  said  .John,  entering 
and  laying  hold  of  the  music. 
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“Yes,  let  her.  It  is  good  of  you.  Miss 
Van  Ostade.  I  like  to  bear  the  old 
songs  once  more.” 

“And  I  am  not  singing  for  you,  Mr. 
Marshall.  You  brought  me  here  to  sing 
for  her.” 

“Yes,  sir,  and  if  you  do  not  like  them, 
you  can  go  back  North  again,”  said  bis 
old  friend  with  a  laugh. 

He  gave  one  imploring  look,  but  still 
Portia  sang  the  old  songs,  and  he 
strolled  out  and  sat  on  the  garden  seat 
where  he  bad  sat  with  Miss  Katherine, 
on  that  day  when  the  voice  he  heard 
now  had  begun  to  sing  a  new  song  in 
his  heart.  “Yes,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“I  loved  her  before  I  saw  her,  when  I 
sat  in  the  dark,  and  she  sang  to  me.” 

When  Portia  finished,  she  turned  and 
saw  the  blind  w'oman  leaning  back  in 
her  chair  with  closed  eyelids,  but  two 
tears  bad  escaped,  and  trembled,  one 
on  either  cheek.  Then  Portia  went 
Quickly  and  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  tak¬ 
ing  one  of  the  dear  old  hands,  so  soft 
and  white,  in  hers,  she  kissed  it  “For¬ 
give  me,”  she  said,  “for  bringing  the 
past  before  j’ou  and  making  you  sad.” 

“The  sadness  is  only  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  sorrow  that  is  gone,  dear,  and 
the  dawn  and  the  opening  of  the  eyes 
is  before  me,” — she  placed  her  band  on 
Portia’s  head.  “Bless  you,  daughter  of 
the  North,  and  thank  you.  I  love  sweet 
music,  and  a  sweet  voice;  but  in  sing¬ 
ing  the  old  songs  of  the  boys  in  gray, 
you  have  sung  your  way  deeper  into 
my  heart.  What  have  I  to  forgive?” 

Then  Portia  bowed  her  head  under 
the  gentle  touch,  and  opened  her  heart 
to  its  very  depths,  to  the  clear  seeing  of 
the  blind  woman’s  spirit  and  there 
was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  until 
Portia  spoke  again  imploringly— 

“Tell  me  what  is  right.  You  are  wise 
and  true.  You  see  into  heaven,  as  you 
sit  here  with  your  eyes  closed  to  all 
earthly  sights.  I  have  promised  John 
1  will  abide  by  what  you  say.  Can  love 
be  right  when  it  hurts  another?  Can 


we  call  it  God-given  when  his  mother 
is  cut  to  the  heart  by  it?  Answer  these 
questions  for  me— I  am  afraid  of 

them. ” 

“This  is  a  grave  question  to  lay  upon 
me,  daughter.”  She  drew  Portia  closer 
to  her  side,  and  placing  one  band  on 
her  face,  touched  her  lightly,  tracing 
the  contour  of  her  features.  “Let  me 
know  you  this  way.  I  think-”  she 
went  on  slowly,  as  Portia  turned  her 
face  toward  her,  giving  herself  into 
her  hands,  “I  think  it  is  a  beautiful 
face,  and  I  should  Judge  to  find  here  a 
beautiful  soul,  as  the  voice  that  inter¬ 
prets  it  to  me  is  beautiful.  Why  should 
iie  not  love  you?” 

“Because  his  mother  bates  me.  She 
has  the  old-time  prejudices,  and— she 
Lad  hoped  for  another  choice  for  him. 
She  is  frail,  she  loves  him  so— and  she 
is  his  mother.  I  have  a  sense  of  guilt 
when  I  think  of  the  pain  we  are  in¬ 
flicting.  And  yet— this— that  has  come 
to  me—”  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  “I  have  let  you  see  into  my 
heart- how  can  I  put  it  from  me?  But 
if  it  is  right,  I  must.  What  is  right, 
should  be  to  us  as  necessity.  If  she 
can  never  be  w^on  to  love  me— you  had 
--you  must  have  had  the  same  preju¬ 
dices,  the  hatred  of  us  of  the  North 
that  she  has;  you  too  lost  your  dearest, 
more  even  than  she.  I  sang  those 
songs  because  I  wished— you  are  so  far 
above  most  of  us— I  wished  to  awaken 
the  old  spirit  in  you  if  it  might  be 
sleeping,  and  then  ask  you  to  judge, 
with  that  in  your  heart,  as  if  John 
were  your  own.  Could  you  love  me 

then,  and  take  me  as  John’s  wife? 
Could  you  be  content,  and  say  Tt  is 
right’?” 

“That  way  of  judging  might  satisfy 
your  conscience,  but  the  emotional  way 
would  not  be  the  right  way.  You  wish 
to  put  it  to  the  severest  test,  but  let  us 
be  reasonable.  You  are  of  good  family, 
are  you  not?” 

“Yes.”  said  Portia,  lifting  her  head 
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proudlj',  “and  without  stain.  My  father 
M'as  of  Dutch  ancestry,  from  one  of  the 
best  families  in  New  York.  My  mother 
is  descended  from  a  noble  Puritan  fam< 
lly,  of  pure  English  strain;  they  were 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  statesmen  and 
scholars,  of  noble  birth.  I  am  proud 
of  my  heredity,  if  I  do—” 

“It  is  not  what  you  do;  it  is  what  you 
are.  We  have  learned  that  lesson  here 
iu  the  South.  I  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  be  bitter  toward  you.  The 
wrong  is  on  her  side.  John  has  the 
right  to  choose.  A  man  cannot  always 
be  subservient  to  his  parents— he  could 
not  be  and  be  a  man.  His  mother 
should  respect  his  manhood.” 

Portia  rose  and  stood  at  the  window. 
She  saw  John  pacing  the  garden-paths, 
and  turning  impetuously  she  knelt 


again  at  the  blind  woman’s  feet.  “Put 
your  bands  on  my  head  once  more,  and 
bless  me,”  she  said.  “I  must  go  to  him 
and  tell  him  quickly;  you  are  right.  If 
I  love  him,  I  must  put  him  first.  First 
of  all,  he  must  stand  in  my  heart,”  and 
once  again  the  old  hands>  were  laid  on 
her  head  in  blessing. 

Then  Portia  rose,  and  bending  over 
the  old  lady’s  chair  kissed  her,  and 
hurried  away.  She  sought  for  Kathe¬ 
rine  at  the  far  end  of  the  bouse,  where 
the  stores  were  kept. 

“I  am  going,”  she  called,  with  a  ring 
of  joy  in  her  voice;  “don’t  come,  I  will 
see  you  this  evening.  Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,”  called  Katherine,  “weah 
the  pretty  green,  remembah.” 

“Surely  I  will,”  called  Portia,  and 
was  gone. 
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“Now,  mind,”  said  Mary,  when  sup¬ 
per  was  over  and  the  fiock  stood  ready 
for  fiight,  “don’t  forget  to  thank  him, 
every  one  of  you;  and  don’t  scatter  hair 
more’n  you  can  help,”  She  watched 
the  long-haired  procession  straggling 
through  the  gate.  “It  must  be  a  dread¬ 
ful  trial  to  Mis’  Bush  to  have  ’em 
around,”  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  “But 
goodness  knows  how  the  Street  would 
get  along  without  him.” 

Aaron  Bush  was  an  Important  per¬ 
sonage,  especially  In  the  springtime  at 
the  annual  shearing.  Children  ap¬ 
proached  him  in  fear  and  excitement, 
and  departed,  their  heads  lighter  by 
ounces  than  when  they  came. 

“Careful,  now,”  said  Elsa,  marshall¬ 
ing  her  forces  as  they  drew  near  the 
long,  fragrant  hedge  that  hid  the  house 

•  A  Pillar  of  Salt.  By  Jeanette  Lee.  Copy¬ 
right,  1901.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price 
$1.2S. 


from  the  Street.  “Don’t  crowd  so.  Let 
Nelson  go  first.” 

Nelson  stepped  proudly  to  the  front. 

“And  then  Sarah— and  Hester— and 
Tommy.” 

Meekly,  single  file,  they  crept  along 
by  the  hedge,  through  the  open  gap 
and  around  to  the  back  piazza. 

Elsa  gave  the  command  to  halt.  She 
mounted  the  steps  alone  In  timid  im¬ 
portance,  her  rattle  at  the  latch  bring¬ 
ing  some  one  to  the  door  before  she 
could  open  It 

“What  do  you  want?”  demanded  the 
old  lady,  peering  down  sharply. 

“We’ve  come  to  get  our  hair  cut,”  an¬ 
nounced  Elsa  bravely. 

“He’s  out  feedin’  the  pigs,”  said  the 
old  lady,  closing  the  door. 

“Huh,  come  on,”  shouted  Nelson, 
seizing  the  leadership,  from  the  bottom 
step,  and  darting  in  the  direction  of 
the  barn. 
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Behind  the  barn  was  the  pig-pen,  and 
near  the  pig-pen  a  tall  figure  was  bend¬ 
ing  over  a  pail  stirring  something  with 
a  long  stick. 

The  crowd,  at  the  sight  of  the  figure, 
siackened  its  pace.  Nelson  waited  to 
let  Elsa  pass  him.  She  came  up, 
breathless,  but  courageous. 

“We’ve  come  to  get  our  hair  cut,” 
she  announced  once  more. 

The  figure  cocked  an  eye  at  her,  with 
a  slanting  glance  toward  her  following. 
The  stick  continued  to  revolve  in  the 
mealy  pail. 

No  one  spoke.  The  stick  was  with¬ 
drawn  and  rapped  sharply  on  the  edge 
of  the  paiL 

The  figure  straightened  itself  and  a 
pair  of  mild  blue  eyes,  framed  in  a 
mass  of  shaggy  hair  and  a  beard,  sur¬ 
veyed  the  agitated  crowd. 

“I  can’t  be  bothered  with  you  young 
ones  to-night,  nohow,”  he  said  in  a 
querulous  voice. 

“It’s  got  to  be  cut  Grampa’s  come,” 
said  Nelson,  braced  by  importance. 

“And  gramma,”  piped  Sarah. 

The  giant  lifted  a  perplexed  hand  to 
scratch  the  white  hair.  “Why  didn’t 
you  tell  me  beforehand?”  he  com¬ 
plained.  “I  don’t  see  how  I  can  do  it, 
nohow.” 

“We  didn’t  know  about  it,”  said 
Elsa  pleadingly.  “They  come  unex¬ 
pected.” 

The  giant  gave  a  heavy  sigh  and 
seized  the  stick  once  more.  The  meal 
had  settled  to  the  bottom.  “I’ve  got  to 
have  time  to  feed  my  pigs  first,”  he 
grumbled,  stirring  rapidly. 

Impervious  to  snubbing,  the  five 
mounted  the  pig-pen,  their  toes  stick¬ 
ing  between  cracks.  They  prodded  the 
pigs  and  threw  in  dandelions  and  plan¬ 
tains  and  grass.  They  watched  the 
pigs  grunt  and  gobble  at  the  last  drop 
in  the  trough  when  the  pail  had  been 
emptied.  Then  they  followed  the  big, 
shambling  figure  toward  the  house. 

When  they  reached  the  piazza  Aaron 


stood  by  the  open  kitchen  window 
w’ashing  his  hands. 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  do  It  to-night,  be 
you?”  protested  a  voice  In  the  dim 
kitchen. 

“Got  to,”  grumbled  Aaron,  lathering 
the  soap  in  his  big  bands.  “Their  folks 
have  come.” 

There  was  a  sound  of  further  pro¬ 
test,  muflled  as  It  moved  from  kitchen 
to  pantry.  The  children  waited  in  pal¬ 
pitating  fear.  It  changed  to  grateful 
relief  when  at  last  the  door  opened.  In 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  pair  of  big 
shears,  and  around  bis  neck  was  tied 
a  huge  gingham  apron.  On  bis  arm  he 
carried  a  similar  apron.  Pictures  in 
the  big  Bible  at  home  fioated  hazily  in 
Elsa’s  mind  as  she  gazed  at  him  re¬ 
spectfully. 

He  brought  a  high  wooden  chair 
from  the  shed  and  planted  it  firmly  on 
the  piazza  floor.  “Who’s  first?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“Tommy’s  first,”  said  Elsa. 

Nelson  scuffed  his  heels  and  scowled. 

“Don’t,  Nelson,”  she  whispered 
pleadingly,  as  she  adjusted  the  plump 
legs  and  helped  Aaron  to  smooth  the 
gingham  apron. 

Tommy’s  round  face,  above  the  blue 
and  w’hite  checks,  appeared  rounder 
and  more  wonder-stricken. 

There  was  a  flourish  of  shears  about 
bis  head  and  a  howl  from  his  lips. 

Elsa  flew  to  the  rescue,  hovering  and 
protesting. 

“You  see— you  ought  to  ’a’  let  me  go 
first,”  said  Nelson,  with  evil  rejoic¬ 
ing. 

“He’s  the  littlest,”  rejoined  Elsa 
fiercely,  conscious  of  mismanagement. 
“And  you’re  a  pig.— There,  there. 
Tommy,  he  won’t  hurt  you.” 

Once  more  the  shears  clipped  and 
closed.  Tommy’s  mouth  opened  and 
shut  rapidly,  but  no  sound  issued.  The 
crop  of  thick,  dark  curls  fell  silently 
and  encircled  him.  The  others  stood, 
an  admiring  group,  watching  Aaron’s 
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scissors  as  they  rouuded  themselves 
for  the  final  cropping. 

There  was  a  scramble  for  the  soft 
locks.  Nelson  produced  a  piece  of 
string,  which  was  broken  into  short 
lengths  and  distributed,  a  piece  for 
each  tuft.  As  the  shearing  went  on, 
the  stock  of  string  ran  short.  But  a 
tuft  from  each  head  was  carefully 
gathered  up.  Later  these  would  be 
labelled  and  preserved  in  collections— 
a  process  that  insured  their  disappear¬ 
ance  within  six  weeks. 

Through  all  the  excitement  Aaron 
worked  with  silent,  solemn  swiftness, 
lie  nodded  his  head  in  response  to  the 
perfunctory  “thank  you”  with  which 
each  child  slipped  from  the  chair.  But 
he  spoke  no  word.  When  Sarah,  hav¬ 
ing  forgotten  her  manners  and  de¬ 
scending  rapidly  to  gather  up  a  share 
of  her  locks,  was  sternly  replaced  by 
lOlsa  to  retrieve  herself,  his  face  ex¬ 
pressed  no  more  and  no  less  than 
usual. 

His  work  may  have  been  done  for  love 
of  art  or  for  love  of  humanity.  Other 


reward,  lacking  a  sense  of  humor,  he 
had  none. 

Mrs.  Bush,  who  had  been  peeping 
through  the  blind  slats  as  the  cere¬ 
monies  drew  to  a  close,  appeared  with 
broom  and  dust-pan.  She  was  less 
silent  than  Aaron  and  less  to  be  feared. 
There  was  mild  skirmishing  for  last 
locks,  a  final  general  “thank  you”  from 
Elsa,  and  airy  tossing  of  round,  light 
heads  as  they  drifted  through  the  gap 
in  the  hedge. 

When  the  five  heads  with  their 
strange,  new  lightness  rested  at  last 
on  as  many  pillows,  and  sleep  filled 
them,  grandma,  bending  above  them, 
whispered  to  Mary,  who  was  holding 
the  light  carefully  shaded  from  the 
faces,  “They’re  fine,  healthy  children, 
daughter.” 

And  Mary,  with  a  happier  look  in  her 
face  than  had  appeared  there  for  many 
days,  whispered  softly  back,  as  the 
light  fell  on  the  broad,  arching  brow  of 
the  sleeping  girl,  “Elsa  looks  some  like 
you,  mother.  I  never  thought  of  it  be¬ 
fore.” 
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Mr.  Graham  Balfour’s  life  of  his 
cousin,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  is  to 
be  published  next  month. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  not  exhausted 
the  list  of  colors  in  titles  for  his  fairy 
books.  That  'for  the  approaching 
Christmas  season  is  to  be  “The  Violet 
Fairy  Book.” 

I 

The  Kensington  house  in  which 
Thackeray  wrote  “Vanity  Fair”  is  still 
in  existence.  The  house  which  Thack¬ 
eray  himself  built  at  Kensington  is 
that  lettered  No  2  Palace  Gardens.  The 
city  authorities  are  to  name  one  of  the 


new  thoroughfares  leading  out  of 
Kensington  Square  “Thackeray  Ave¬ 
nue”  or  “Thackeray  Street” 

t 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  which  hitherto  has  not  officially 
recognized  the  “Revised  Version  of  the 
Bible,”  is  now  to  supply  it  side  by  side 
with  the  “Authorized  Version.” 

The  last  work  completed  by  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Besant  was  “The  Story  of  King 
Alfred,”  written  for  the  “Library  of 
Useful  Stories.”  The  proof  sheets  had 
Just  been  revised  when  the  author  was 
stricken  with  his  fatal  illness. 
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Punch  recently  celebrated  Its  dia¬ 
mond  jubilee.  It  was  founded  July  17, 
1841,  with  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  as  its  edi¬ 
tor.  Between  him  and  the  present  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  chair  there  have  been 
only  two  editors,  Messrs.  Shirley 
Brooks  and  Tom  Taylor. 

Carlye  sent  “Sartor  Kesartus”  to 
“Fraser”  after  It  had  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  publishers  in  vain.  The  magazine 
published  It,  but  Its  appearance  evoked 
so  many  protests  from  the  readers  that 
Mr.  Fraser  refused  to  issue  it  in  book 
form.  Carlyle,  however,  had  stipulated 
that  the  printer  should  make  up  some 
thirty  or  forty  complete  copies  as  he 
printed  it;  and  “Sartor”  thus  first  saw 
the  light  as  a  pamphlet  of  107  pages, 
all  made  up  without  break.  It  was  the 
demand  of  American  readers  which 
brought  into  being  the  first  regular 
edition,  which  appeared  in  1836. 

Apropos  of  the  Bacon-Shakespenre 
controversy,  “G.  K.  C.”  In  the  London 
“Dally  News”  shows  rather  cleverly 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  prove  that 
Lord  Rosebery  wrote  the  poems  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats: 

The  title  of  Mr.  Teats’  chief  prose 
work,  “The  Secret  Rose,”  Is  an  almost 
clumsily  transparent  disguise;  it  indi¬ 
cates  at  once  “the  shy  or  modest  rose” 
—hence  “Prim-rose,”  and,  again,  the 
Rose  which  is  Burled— hence  Rosebery, 
and  the  word  “secret”  Itself  suggests 
that  there  Is  a  mystery  in  the  matter. 
When  once  we  had  so  clear  a  nucleus 
as  this,  the  rest  might  legitimately  be 
more  Indirect.  “The  Wind  among  the 
Reeds”  would  be  held  to  mean  the  per¬ 
turbation  which  Lord  Rosebery’s  Im- 
l>erinlism  would  produce  in  the  mind 
of  Sir  Robert  Reid,  while  the  remark¬ 
able  selection  of  the  rank  in  the  peer¬ 
age  for  “the  Countess  Cathleen”  de¬ 
serves  serious  attention. 

A  story  whose  theme  at  once  recalls 
Rider  Haggard  and  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
Philip  Verrill  Mighel’s  “The  Crystal 
Sceptre,”  published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  & 


Co.  Dropped  from  a  balloon  into  the 
midst  of  a  tropical  forest,  the  hero 
finds  himself  among  creatures  half  an¬ 
imal,  half  human,  w'hom  he  names  the 
“Missing  Links,”  and  over  whom  he 
finally  becomes  chief.  The  plot  is 
worked  out  with  great  ingenuity  of  de¬ 
tail,  and  some  of  the  incidents  achieve 
real  human  interest  and  even  pathos. 
The  book  can  be  heartily  recommended 
to  readers  whose  tastes  incline  them  to 
this  class  of  fiction. 

Not  only  professional  librarians,  but 
private  ow’uers  of  libraries  which  in¬ 
clude  any  considerable  number  of  sets 
of  periodicals,  will  welcome  the 
abridged  edition  of  Poole’s  Index  to 
Periodical  Literature,  which  Houghton, 
Mlfilin  &  Co.  announce  as  now  ready. 
The  original  Poole’s  Index  is  in  such  a 
form  that  the  user  must  consult  seven 
alphabets  to  complete  the  search  for 
material  bearing  upon  any  subject  Its 
inclusion  of  more  than  four  hundred 
periodicals  makes  It  as  costly  as  It  Is 
cumbersome.  The  new  abridged  Index 
includes  all  the  contents  of  thirty-seven 
leading  periodicals  from  1815  to  the 
close  of  1899.  “The  Living  Age”  and 
the  “Eclectic  Magazine”  are  among  the 
periodicals  covered. 

Professor  Francis  Newton  Thorpe’s 
“A  History  of  the  American  People”  is 
not  Intended  to  challenge  comparison 
with  Professor  McMaster’s  still  unfin¬ 
ished  work;  but  It  gives,  within  about 
six  hundred  pages,  a  rapid  and  suc¬ 
cinct  narrative  covering  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  from  the  earliest  settlements  to 
the  latest  territorial  acquisitions.  The 
style  is  easy— sometimes,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  easy  and  colloquial— but  it 
avoids  the  fault  of  dulness  which  is 
so  often  a  consequence  of  condensa¬ 
tion.  The  book  Is  well-proportioned 
and  is  written  In  a  philosophical  tem¬ 
per  which  commends  It  to  the  student 
as  well  as  to  the  average  reader. 
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(iood  maps  and  an  excellent  Index  en¬ 
hance  its  value.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

\ 

An  especial  delight  to  the  lover  of 
short  stories  is  a  series  in  which  the 
characters  of  one  group  appear  and  re¬ 
appear,  as  they  do  in  “the  Nineteenth 
llole,”  the  collection  of  “tales  of  the 
fair  green”  which  Harper  A  Bros,  pub¬ 
lish.  The  uieuibers  of  the  Marion 
County  Club  are  not  unswerving  in 
their  loyalty  to  golf,  and  their  achieve¬ 
ments  with  the  automobile  diversify 
these  lively  chronicles,  while  other  cur¬ 
rent  fads  meet  their  share  of  good-na¬ 
tured  satire.  Mr.  Van  Tassel  Sutpben 
tells  his  stories  extremely  well,  though 
he  is  less  successful  as  he  approaches 
the  line  of  burlesque;  and  this  second 
collection  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
many  readers  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  watching  for  them  in  the  mag¬ 
azines  and  will  be  glad  to  have  them 
in  a  more  permanent— and  portable- 
form. 

^'aughan  Kester  is  to  be  congratulat¬ 
ed  on  writing,  and  Harper  &  Bros,  on 
publishing,  seventh  in  their  “American 
Novel  Series,”  so  stirring  and  whole¬ 
some  a  story  as  “The  Manager  of  the 
B.  &  A.”  A  small  branch  road  run¬ 
ning  up  into  the  Michigan  lumber  re¬ 
gions,  the  “Buckhorn  and  Antioch”  en¬ 
trusts  its  young  manager  with  respon¬ 
sibilities  ranging  from  repair  shops  to 
forest  fires,  and  he  meets  them  in  a 
manly,  efficient  fashion  that  wins  the 
reader’s  liking  at  the  very  start.  In 
the  development  of  the  plot  an  unex¬ 
pected  psychological  interest  is  added 
by  the  Introduction  of  the  hero’s  father 
—just  pardoned  from  an  Eastern  pris¬ 
on— and  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
two  men  are  portrayed  with  skill  and 
force.  Clever  descriptions  of  social  life 
interrupt  a  succession  of  incidents 
which  might  otherwise  be  almost  too 
rapid;  there  is  a  pretty  bit  of  romance; 
and  the  minor  characters  are  uncom¬ 


monly  well  done.  But  the  chief  inter¬ 
est  of  the  story  centers  in  the  manager 
himself— a  typical  “self  made”  Ameri¬ 
can  of  the  best  sort,  generous,  enthusi¬ 
astic,  high-spirited  and  resolute.  The 
book  deserves  the  popularity  it  is  sure 
to  have. 

“Gail  Hamilton’s  Life  in  Letters,” 
edited  by  her  sister.  Miss  H.  Augusta 
Dodge,  and  published  in  two  volumes 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  is  a  fresh  and  pun¬ 
gent  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
autobiography.  Any  one  familiar  with 
“Gail  Hamilton’s”  personality  or  with 
her  incisive  style  as  an  essayist  and 
correspondent,  w’lll  be  prepared  to  find 
the  letters  which  fill  these  volumes 
piquant  and  somewhat  acid  in  their 
comments  upon  men  and  affairs.  But 
the  range  of  subjects  discussed  will  be 
a  surprise  to  most  readers,  and  also  the 
occasional  seriousness  of  tone.  Writ¬ 
ten  In  the  freedom  of  intimate  corre¬ 
spondence  with  near  relatives  and 
friends,  these  letters  contain  many  im¬ 
pressions  which  the  writer,  very  likely, 
would  not  w’ish  to  have  taken  serious¬ 
ly,  and  some  Judgments  w-hich,  possi¬ 
bly,  she  would  not  care  to  have  stand. 
Allow’ance  must  alw’ays  be  made  for 
comments  dashed  off,  as  some  of  these 
were,  to  entertain  a  friend,  and  con¬ 
veying  a  capricious,  rather  than  a  de¬ 
liberate  opinion.  Neither  the  living, 
w’ho  find  themselves  here  impaled  in  a 
cutting  paragraph  or  tw'o,  nor  the 
friends  of  the  dead,  who  may  some¬ 
times  be  cavalierly  treated,  should  take 
“Gail  Hamilton’s”  remarks  too  deeply 
to  heart  For  the  ordinary  reader,  the 
books  will  be  full  of  entertainment  and 
of  personal  Interest.  There  were  few 
of  “Gall  Hamilton’s”  contemporaries, 
men  or  women,  who  enjoyed  so  wide 
an  acquaintance  as  she  in  the  fields 
both  of  politics  and  letters;  and  scarce¬ 
ly  another  who  would  have  taken  a 
keener  delight  in  “doing  up”  the  foiules 
of  his  friends. 
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